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Notice. 


Subscribers in town and country are informed that a 
quarter's subscription to Michaelmas next is now due. An 
immediate remittance is urgently and respectfully requested. 

w"s Mr. Frederick Bird is the only authorised collector 
for the Musican Wortp. 

«"» It is requested that in future all post-office orders be 
made out in favor of Mr. J. W. Davison, and that all letters 
and other communications be addressed to him, at the pub- 
lisher’s, instead of, as heretofore, to Mr. Purkess. 








Vieurtemps. 


We have received tidings of this accomplished and amia- 
ble artist that our readers will be glad to learn. On his 
way to.Germany, through Holland, Vieuxtemps stopped at 
the'Hague, which coming to the knowledge of His Majesty 
the King of Holland, that illustrious personage immediately 
sent for the eminent violinist, received him most graciously, 
and expressed his desire to hear the Concerto which Vieux- 
temps has dedicated to him. Accordingly, in obedience to 
the wishes of His Majesty, a concert was organised at which 
Vieuxtemps performed the concerto in question, in the royal 
presence. The following interesting account, translated 
literally from the Journal de la Haye, of Wednesday, the 
9th July, will show the enthusiastic appreciation of Vieux- 
temps which exists in Holland. The concert occurred on 
Monday, the 7th inst. :— 


Vieugtemps’ Concert. 


“Every true amateur of music in the Hague betook himself on 
Monday to the Theatre Royal. At eight o’clock the king, accompa- 
nied by his entire military suite, entered his box, amidst the loud and 
prolonged acclamations of his loyal and happy subjects. A few 
minutes later, the orchestra having given the signal, Vieuxtemps, 
welcomed on his appearance with three distinct rounds of applause, 
played—first the new and magnificent concerto of which His Majesty 
has deigned to accept the dedication, and subsequently his delicious 
Fantasie Caprice. It would be vain to attempt a description of the 
effect produced on the auditory by the music and the execution of the 
celebrated virtuoso. The Concerto, or rather Symphony, of Vieuxtemps, 
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interpreted as we then heard it by the magic bow of its composer, 
was the most enchanting, the most perfect expression of one of the sub- 
limest musical ideas to which the genius of art ever gave birth. The 
enthusiasm of the public, joined to the repeated and flattering demon- 
strations of approval from His Majesty the King, whose august 
presence lent to this musical entertainment all the character of a 
festival, increased progressively as the Concerto proceeded, and acted 
with visibly electric power upon the artist, whose playing became 
every instant fuller of emotion and beauty. As soon as His Majesty, 
after again receiving from the brilliant assembly of his subjects the 
most expressive and warm testimonials of attachment and respect, had 
quitted his box, a shower of garlands and bouquets fell at the feet of 
Vieuxtemps, who was recalled to the orchestra by the unanimous 
shouts of the audience, and led back to his place by ¥M. le Regisseur en 
chef. Two laurel wreaths, to which were attached long orange-colored 
ribbons bearing inscriptions, were offered in homage—one by the 
members of the orchestra, the other by the friends and admirers of 
Vieuxtemps. To the first of these wreaths was attached the following 
quatrain, the composition of M. Lasalle, which M. Picard delivered in 
an impressive manner to the audience, amidst tumultuous applause :— 


wes 


a Se te ote 
DL’ Orchestre Os 


a_Sie 
a Wieuxtemps. 


L’orchestre rend toujours hommage au vrai talent, 

Mais jamais au génie on n’unit tant de grace ; 

Quand son temps sera vieux, on dira de Vieuxtemps : 
Ii n’est rien encore qui l’efface! 


Ne 


The literal English prose runs thus:—THEe OrcHESsTRA TO VIEUX- 
remps.— The orchestra always pays homage to real talent, but never to 
genius was united so much grace; when his time shall be old they will say to 
Otp Time—there is nothing yet which effaces him. 


At eleven o’clock in the evening, the musicians of the orchestra, 
who merit the highest eulogium for the perfect manner in which they 
accompanied the Concerto and the Fantasie Caprice, repaired to the 
Hotel du Maréchal de Turenne, for the purpose of entertaining Vieux- 
temps with a serenade. About the same time the celebrated violinist 
received on the part of the King, with the most flattering expression 
of His Majesty’s entire satisfaction, the insignia of the order of the 
Chevalier de Couronne de Chéne—a high mark of distinction in Holland. 
Hardly had the great artist made known, in a voice which expressed 
the emotions of joy and gratitude with which his bosom was pene- 
trated, the noble recompense which a royal hand had decreed to his 
labors and his genius, when the orchestra made the air resound with 
the national anthem, accompanied by the boisterous and unanimous 
“vivas” of the crowd, whom the interest of the scene had attracted 
round the Hotel. In short the evening will be cited among our musical 
annals as one of the most exciting and eventful ever known in the 
Hague, and the remembrance of it will be undying with every one 
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who took part in it. Whatever future triumphs may be in reserve 
for Vieuxtemps, the young artist, whose heart is as noble as his genius 
is great, can never look back without the liveliest emotion at the 
brilliant welcome he received from the court and the public at the 
Hague. 4 

On Sunday, the 6th instant, a charming soirée was given in honor of 
Vieuxtemps, in the splendid atelier of one of our most noted painters. 
At this meeting, to which the numerous friends of the virtuoso were all 
invited, besides many of our best known artists, the utmost cordiality 
presided. Besides a quartet of Beethoven, several vocal pieces were 
executed, and Vieuxtemps himself, at the general request of the com- 
pany, crowned the pleasure of the evening, with a fragment of his 
admirable concerto in A major.” 


We can add nothing to increase the interest attached to 
this account of a noble and zealous display of enthusiasm in 
favor of a great artist, on the part of a generous and en- 
lightened people. We therefore refrain from comment. 
Vieuxtemps is at present at Cannstadt, near Stuttgard, in 
Wurtemberg, on a visit to the Doctor Veiel, an intimate 
friend of the great violinist, and a distinguished amateur of 


music. 
J. WED: 








Camillo Sivori. 
BY D. R. 


The sketch of the life of this great artist, which we have 
gleaned from the most authentic sources, will, we have no 
doubt, be highly acceptable to all our readers. The parents of 
Camillo Sivori are distinguished citizens of Genoa. His father, 
a merchant of competent circumstances, would never have 
induced, nor permitted his son to have undertaken the pro- 
fession he now adorns, had he not observed in him, from his 
very cradle, that extraordinary passion for music, which nothing 
but the instinctiveness of genius could have so prematurely 
foreshown, and to which no parent, save he were obstinately 
blind, could have offered hindrance and obstruction. The sub- 
ject of our sketch was born at Genoa, the birthplace likewise of 
Paganini, on the 6th of June, 1817. We may mention as a 
remarkable circumstance, that on the evening of the night on 
which he was born, his mother, notwithstanding the delicacy of 
her situation, was induced to go to a concert given by Paganini 
at the Teatro Santo Augustino in Genoa; when the perform- 
ance of the great Maestro produced such an effect on her mind 
and nerves as to precipitate her accouchement, and the young 
Sivori came into the world somewhat before his time. His 
mother not being permitted by her medical attendant to bring 
up the child, Camillo was sent to a nurse about thirty miles 
from the city. Hardly had he reached the age of eighteen 
months, when he gave evidence almost miraculous of that in- 
nate mental direction that urged him on in his peculiar path to 
subsequent fame. We are positively assured, that without the 
possibility of his ever having heard or seen a violin player, the 
boy at this infant age continually amused himself by using two 
pieces of stick after the manner of the violin and the bow, 
humming at the same time whatever “glimpses of music” came 
into his head. Before he had reached the end of his second 
year, early one summer morning, some country people were 
passing by on their way to a féte, accompanied by three or four 
instrumental performers. The youthful Camillo no sooner 
heard the music than he rushed from the house and followed 
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the cavalcade several miles to the end of their destination. As 
soon as the nurse missed him, she ran in a state of distraction 
over the village, seeking for him everywhere, and had given 
him up for lost, when, on the return of the country people 
towards evening, she discovered her young truant in the midst 
of the players, whom he had kept near all day, wound up to a 
pitch of extasy, and wonder. With the greatest difficulty, and 
not without using force, he was induced to forego his new 
acquaintances, whom he left with tears and sobbings. At two 
years old he was takeri home, and had hardly been reconciled 
to his change of abode, when he cried out lustily for a violin. 
His father told him repeatedly he should have one when he 
grew older, but the boy so tormented him that, to get rid of 
him, he at last purchased him a child’s fiddle. He began at 
three years of age to apply Limself, morning, noon, and night, 
to practising on this instrument, and, without any assistance or 
instruction, he was able in a short time to play many airs he 
had heard his elder sisters execute on the guitar. At four 
years of age he could perform every thing he heard his sisters 
play or sing. The report of this spread all over Genoa, and 
the boy was called prodigioso. He was invited everywhere. 
The highest nobility in the city had him at their soirées. He 
was entertained and sought for at the most secherché parties. 
Morning and evening private concerts were given to make the 
boy the special feature. When he played, they placed him on 
a table in the middle of the room. Even the King and Queen 
Dowager, when they heard such wonders of the child, invited 
him frequently to the palace, and showered presents on him. 
It would be impossible to name the quantity of presents he 
received at this time. In his sixth year, a new phase took 
place in his fortunes. Paganini arrived at his native city. He 
heard on every side miraculous accounts of the young Sivori. 
The father was one of his friends. He wrote to him next day, 
requesting him to bring the child with him that he might hear 
him. When he heard him play, he counselled the father to 
have the boy immediately instructed. The father was not very 
anxious his son should follow music as a profession, fearing 
least it should be only time thrown away from some more cer, 
tain and lucrative occupation. ‘ Leave the child to my teach- 
ing for a short time,” said Paganini, “and I will truly tell you 
whether his time would or would not be thrown away in study- 
ing music and the violin.” In short, such advances did he 
make in his practice and studies under Paganini, that in two 
months he played a concerto in public, written expressly for 
him by his great master, together with six short sonatas. All 
these pieces, composed for him and written with Paganini’s 
own hand, he has preserved with love and respect, and carries 
everywhere with him. Six months afterwards Paganini de- 
parted for Germany, having first recommended the elder 
Sivori to place his son under Costo, who had instructed him- 
self in his first studies. During three years the young Camillo 
underwent a severe course of tuition, being kept by Costo 
almost entirely to the music of Corelli, Viotti, and other classic 
masters of the old and good Italian school. When Paganini 
returned to Genoa, he was enchanted with the improvement he 
found in his little pupil. He again advised the father respect- 
ing his son, and told him it was now time the boy should 
divide his severe tasks, and study the taste and expression of 
violin playing as well as its force and grandeur. For this pur- 
pose Camillo was given another master beside Costo, and was 
placed with M. Dellepiane, an intimate friend of Paganini, and 
one whom as a teacher the great violinist respected and prized. 
Under these two artists, young Sivori made astonishing pro- 
gress. He was at this period between ten and eleven years of 
age. His father was desirous he should now make a tour in 
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France and England. He departed accordingly, in 1827, 
accompanied by his second master, M. Dellepiane. At Paris 
he played twice at the Conservatoire, where he obtained tre- 
mendous success. He played for the first time in London, for 
Madame Pasta’s benefit, at Her Majesty’s Theatre; and subse- 
quently gave two concerts on his own account, as he had pre- 
viously done in the French capital. Every night during his 
stay in London he was engaged at soirées, and frequently three 
times in a night. His reception everywhere was enthusiastic. 
From London he returned to Paris, where he remained nine 
months studying. From thence he proceeded to Havre, Rouen, 
Amiens, Abbeville, Lille, &c., and arrived at Genoa after an 
absence of eighteen months, giving concerts on his route home- 
ward, and in every place creating a furore. He now applied 
himself closely to the study of counterpoint, under the cele- 
brated Serra, an ingenious composer after the manner of Mozart, 
though but little known as yet beyond his native walls of 
Genoa. The music and especially the quartetts of this master 
are worthy and will gain the meed of appreciation. His in- 
structions in harmony were rigorous and inflexible. Sivori 
studied under him for eight years. When Paganini returned 
from France ‘and England, he was called upon frequently by 
the young artist, to hear him play and ask his advice; and 
although at this time the great violinist was grievously indis- 
posed, he neither withheld his playing nor refused his assist- 
ance to his young friend. M. Dellepiane, who was first violin 
at the Theatre Carlo Felice at Genoa, and master of the Con- 
servatoire of the same city, was taken ill; and Sivori, to pre- 
serve his post and his salary, replaced him at the theatre and 
Conservatoire, giving M. Dellepiane the entire benefit of his 
services. After two years Dellepiane died, and the young 


artist still held the two places for the use of his master’s widow 
during the space of an entire year, until a situation was pro- 
cured which enabled her to live without extraneous assistance. 


All comment upon such an act would be superfluous. Sivori, 
though still a mere youth, was retained in the directorship of 
the theatre as well as the Conservatoire. He remained here 
for a year and a half, well knowing that no situation could 
better befit him for becoming a good orchestral player, and 
developing his musical ideas. During the vacations he travelled 
into several of the Italian states, such as Milan, Turin, Leg- 
horn, Florence, Nice, &c. &c., giving concerts at each place, 
and adding greatly to his fame. His success was indeed pro- 
digious. Alexander Rolla, of Milan, the celebrated master of 
Paganini, used to call him “ his dear child and his second little 
Paganini;” and made parties on purpose to have the young 
violinist brought into notice. Sivori was enrolled member of 
every Italian city in which he sojourned. During this period 
his performance was gradually progressing to that perfection of 
intonation, facility of execution, delicacy and purity of style, 
that has elevated him to his present pinnacle. His improve- 
ment was the theme of every tongue, when he was heard after 
an interval of time. One thing only preyed upon the mind of 
the young maestro at this period of his glory and aggrandize- 
ment. The violin upon which he played, manufactured by 
Andrée Guarnerius, though the best he could procure in his 
multitudinous researches, did not reach his idea of a true 
instrument. Possessed of the most sensitive and refined ear, 
nothing short of perfectibility could satisfy his choice in a 
violin, Paganini, he knew, was possessor of several such as 
his heart could desire; but how to procure one of them was 
the difficulty. He spoke to his father and induced him by 
urgent entreaties to write to Paganini, offering him any sum he 
named for one of his best instruments, Paganini’s answer was 
alike a proof of his own generosity and his liking and opinion 








of the young artist. “I will not sell you the violin, but I will 
present it to you, in compliment to your high talents.” This 
is the same instrument upon which Sivori now plays in public. 
Sivori travelled to Nice on purpose to receive the violin from 
Paganini’s own hands. This was in the year 1840. He 
found the great violinist in the most deplorable situation. He 
could hardly utter a word distinctly, and what he said could 
only be interpreted into meaning by his son. Notwithstanding 
the fearful state he was in, he signified a wish once more to 
hear his pupil play; and as the noise of the instrument would 
be too loud in the chamber of sickness, Sivori removed himself 
to an apartment at some distance and played whatever Paganini 
called for. At his return he complimented him in the highest 
terms, and though speaking incoherently, he uttered with 
emphasis the following sentence: — “ You will be the only 
survivor of my manner. Go to Paris — study there — 
there all great artists beget their great reputations — Go 
to Paris. After Paris you require no more.” After this 
he still continued offering him counsel and advice, until the 
son, fearing ill consequences from his father’s excited state, 
wisely broke off the interview. In six days Sivori was obliged 
to depart. He felt he never again should see his first and 
greatest master and benefactor, and the thought pressed hard 
upon his heart, and made his journey homewards heavy and 
desolate. Too true; in about a fortnight after he reached 
Genoa he received a letter from him, which told him Paganini 
was dead. His last words clung to Sivori like a dying man- 
date, and he followed implicitly his counsels and his suggestions. 
He resigned his direction of the Conservatoire, and projected 
the grand tour of the continent. Paris was the centre of his 
aim, but, as France was much disturbed about this time, he 
postponed his visit thereto till a fitter occasion, and set out for 
Milan, from whence he proceeded to Venice, Trieste, Vienna, 
Pesth, Dresden, &c., even to St. Petersburgh and Moscow, 
where he met with the most extraordinary success, adding 
largely to his purse, more especially in Berlin, Warsaw, Peters- 
burgh, and Moscow. In these last cities he gave from four to 
six concerts in each. The courts of Vienna and Petersburgh 
engaged him at their concerts, and presented him with magni- 
ficent presents. The like testimonials he also received from 
the princes, marshals, ministers, and nobility of St. Peters- 
burgh and Moscow, at whose houses he had the honour of per- 
forming. After travelling eighteen months, returning by 
Hamburg at the period of the great conflagration of the city, 
Sivori expressed himself ready to give a concert for the benefit 
of the sufferers: but the gloom that overspread the whole com- 
munity was unfavourable to such an entertainment, and it was 
abandoned. But in other cities through which he travelled his 
services were made available, and in several instances he left 
blessings behind him for the poor. At last he arrived at his 
native city, Genoa, loaded with gifts, honours, and glory. 
Here he gave three concerts only, although more were de- 
manded, one for himself, and two for the poor of his native 
town. After three months repose he set out for Marseilles, 
Lyons, and Paris. In the French capital he first played at the 
Conservatoire. Some days after his performance a medal was 
sent to him, with the following inscription:—-“ The Royal 
Academy of Music. The Committee to Camillo Sivori,” The 
medal was accompanied with two letters, in the highest degree 
flattering to the artist. He gave four very profitable concerts 
at the “Italiens.” In private circles he received higher terms 
than was ever paid before to any other artist. Sivori next 
visited Beigium. Public crowns, medals, &c., were showered 
on him whorever he played. Arrived in London three seasons 
back, he gave his first concert at Her Majesty's Theatre: he 
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gave four in the Hanover Square Rooms, and two at the con- 
cert-room of the Princess’s Theatre. He was engaged at the 
Philharmonic on several occasions: played at almost all the 
concerts, and in the most distinguished houses in London, and 
never received less than thirty guineas for a night’s per- 
formance. He made the tour of the provinces. It would be 
impossible to recount all the places at which he has performed, 
and the number of concerts he has given since his three years 
sojourn in England. He has played at Dublin fourteen times, 
at Liverpool nine, in Manchester eight, &c., &c., in short, he 
must have appeared at least three hundred times before English 
audiences in public alone. There is no city to which he has 
not returned a second, if not a third time, and at each return 
his success has been greater and greater. He has performed 
several times before Her Majesty and Prince Albert, both at 
Windsor and Buckingham Palaces, and has received the most 
magnificent presents at their hands. His success amongst us 
needs neither comment nor reiteration. He stands at the very 
pinnacle of his profession, and is most certainly one of the 
greatest artists in the universe. Equally competent to the 
severe school of classic music, and the mechanical dexterities of 
the most difficult of modern writing, he is alike a transcendent 
interpreter of Beethoven and Spohr, and a faultless executant 
of the wonders of Paganini. His intonation cannot be sur- 
passed, and his delicacy and sentiment partake in the highest 
degree of enthusiasm combined with genius. But we are 
writing a biography, and have not space to pause on the num- 
berless excellencies and charms of his performance, which after 
all no words could do “plenteous justice to.” Sivori leaves 
London in October. Engagements await him at Hamburg, 
Bremen, Hauover, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, &c., &c., &c. 
He intends passing the winter at the last-named capital, and 
returns to London in the spring, being his fourth season 
amongst us. In the following autumn he purports making a 
tour to America, and we have little doubt the same success 
that has followed him every where in Europe, awaits his visit 
to the new world. 





Concerts Oberdvue, 
( Continued from our last.) 


We must positively effect a general clearance this week of 
all overdue matters, and must ask pardon for the brevity of 
the notices which follow. 


FAiss Christiana TBeller’s Concert. 


This occurred on Friday evening, the 20th ult. in the 
Hanover Square Rooms, before a crowded audience, in spite 
of the counter-attractions of Jullien’s first Concert Monstre, 
and Athaliah at Exeter Hall. Miss Christiana Weller, who 
has a most remarkable genius for the pianoforte, and is, 
moreover, an artist full of enthusiasm for the beautiful, played 
a valse fantastique, composed by herself—a composition of 
much originality, and requiring a mastery over mechanical 
difficulties, and great energy of style in its execution. Both 
these requisites are fully at the command of the fair pianist, 
who rendered the valse fantastique to perfection, amid the 
hearty and prolonged plaudits of the audience. Miss Weller 
also executed the delicious romance of Mr. W. Vincent 
Wallace, called La Reve, with charming expression, and a 
grand concertante duet by Osborne and De Beriot, from 





Guillaume Teil, in which the artists vied with each other in 
the perfection of their performances. Mr. Frederick Chat- 
terton gave a fantasia on the harp—M. Drechsler (of whom 
we are glad to express our very high opinion) a solo on the 
violoncello—and Mr. Henry Boys was the conductor. An 
apology was made for Miss Anna Delaney Weller, the sister 
of the beneficiaire, on the score of indisposition, which caused 
much disappointment among the clever young artist’s 
admirers. The following vocalists assisted :— Madame 
Eugenie Garcia, Miss Rainforth, Mrs. H. Chatfield, Mrs. 
Lionel Rodwell, Miss Barrett, Miss Hill, Miss Matthews, 
Miss Rose Joseph, Miss Emily Badger, and Miss H. E. 
Salmon—Signor Marras, Signor Magliano, Mr. Arthur, and 
Mr. W. H. Seguin. Signor Magliano, who is new to our 
concert audiences, has a fine tenor voice, an excellent method, 
and sang with considerable verve and expression. To pro- 
ceed with 


Mlavame & Herr HB. Meper’s Concert. 


These talented young artists had a very full and fashion- 
able attendance at their matinée, on Monday the 23rd ult. 
at the residence of their distinguished relative, Madame 
Dulcken, in Harley Street. Beethoven’s quintet in E flat, 
was admirably rendered by Madame Edouard Meyer (piano- 
forte), Herr E. Meyer (clarionet), Mr. Grattan Cooke (oboe), 


| Mr. W, Card (bassoon), and Mr. Jarrett (horn). Mr. W. 


Card, a son of the well known flautist, officiated at a 
moment’s notice, in the bassoon part, for M. Baumann, who 
was not able to be present. The young artist acquitted himself 
most excellently, displaying first rate qualifications on the 
very difficult instrument he has chosen to study. The 
adagio and rondo of Weber’s duo concertante for piano and 
clarionet was played with great animation and mechanical 
perfection, by Madame and Herr Edouard Meyer. The 


| lady, who is a very improving pianist, also performed, in 


conjunction with Madame Dulcken, her talented sister, in 
brilliant style, a grand duet by Thalberg, for two piano- 
fortes, receiving warm and merited applause. Among the 
vocalists were Madlle. Schloss, who in German songs by 
Spohr and Schubert, which she sang charmingly, was taste- 
fully accompanied on the clarionet obligato by Herr Edouard 
Meyer. The other vocalists were Madame Hasselt Barth, 
Signor and Madame Lablache, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss 
Birch, Herr Staudigl, Herr Pischek, and Mr. Grattan Cooke, 
who exerted themselves very successfully. Altogether the 
matinée was elegant and recherché. 'To proceed to 


fir. Card’s Concert, 
which occurred at Wandsworth, on Thursday, the 12th ult. 
in the Assembly Rooms. This was a very interesting and 
attractive affair, but we have merely space to enumerate the 
names of the artists employed. A full band conducted by 
Sir Henry Bishop, and led by Mr. Loder, performed an over- 
ture by Weber, and one of Mozart’s symphonies. The 
vocalists were Miss M. B. Hawes, Miss Ley, Mrs. W. H. 
Seguin, Mad. Dorus Gras, Miss Kirkham, Mrs. A. Newton, 
Messrs. Manvers, W. H. Seguin, Bodda, and John Parry. 
Messrs. Williams (clarionet), Card and E. Card (flute), who 
performed with great effect a duo concertante by Furstenau, 
Mr. J. B. Chatterton (harp), Mr. Distin (trumpet), and last 
not least Madame Dulcken (piano forte), whose respective 
performances gave the utmost satisfaction to a numerous and 
elegant audience. The next in rotation is 


SMavdame D’Lichthal’s Concert, 
which took place on Monday, 23rd ult. before a fashionable 
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audience at the residence of Mrs, Grote, near Belgrave Square. 
Madame D’Eichthal performed fantasias by Parish Alvars 


Grand Concerto for two Pianofortes, two Movements, 
with Orchestral Accompaniments, Mr. Moscheles 
and Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett .. .. «. «- 


Dussek. 


and herself (four in number) with great taste and brilliant 
execution, and was received with warm approval by the 
audience. She also accompanied Madame Hennelle in a 
French romance, which was charmingly rendered by the fair 
vocalist. ‘The other singers were Mdlle. Riipplin, Madame 
The 


PART IL 
New Overture, MS., (Marie du Bois) first time of 


performance .. oe 
Canzonet, “ The Spirit's Song,” Mr. Hobbs - seid 
Duetto, “ La ci darem,” Madame Dorus Gras and Herr 
Pischek 


Bennett. 
Haydn. 


Mozart. 


de Lozano, Herr Staudigl, and Signor Ciabatta. 


instrumentalists were Mr. Hausmann (violoncello), Signor 


Emiliani (violin), and Mr. Miihlenfeldt (pianoforte). 


Mr. 


Benedict and Mr. Miihlenfeldt were the conductors. We 


now come to the second 


Concert of the Milanollos, 


which was held on the morning of the 24th ult. in Willis’s 
Rooms, before an audience more remarkable for intelligence 


than for number. 
lowing programme for their visitors :— 


PART L 
Overture .. «2s oc oc «8 of 
Air, M. Zelger ow! “Be 
Fantaisie Caprice, on Themes ‘from - ll Pirata,” 
Mademoiselle Therese Milanollo .. .. «. «- 
Solo, Madame La Borde P 
Variations Brillantes, Mademoiselle Maria Milanollo 
Chorus, without Accompaniment, sung by the Choris- 
ters of the Theatre Royal of Brussels we oe 


PART IL. 
Overture Mosaique oatter ie 
Air, M. La Borde 

Duo Concertante, for Two Violins 


Air, Mademoiselle Julien 


The clever young girls provided the fol- 


Weber. 
Rossini. 


Ernst. 
Donizetti. 
Mayseder. 


Basseld, 


Ch. Hanssens, 
Halévy. 
Danola. 
Weber. 


Fantasia (Harp), Madame Marchal, (of the Conserva- 
toire Royale of Waris) Ch Ve ee ew Stee ee 

Air, Madame La Borde... .. .. bd; cam bee 

PART HL 

Chorus, sung by the Choristers of the Theatre ra 
of Brussels a 

Fantasia (Violin), Mademoiselle Therese Milanollo . 

Romance, Mademoiselle Guichard ; 

“Te Carnaval de Venise,” with Full Orchestra, Mes- 
demoiselles Therese and Maria Milanollo .._ .. 


Conductor, M. Ch. Hanssens. 


Auber. 


Myerborg. 
Haumann, 


Ernst. 


The band was excellent, the Brussels chorus perfection, the 
overture of M. Charles Hanssens a composition of consider- 
able originality. The performances of the Demoiselles 
Milanollo justified all our previous observations. They are 
extraordinary considering sex and years, and may rank 
among the wonders of the day. The applause was enthu- 
siastic. On the same day occurred one of the most important 
and classical events of the whole season, namely— 


fARr. Sterndale Bennett's Concert, 


which came off in the Hanover Square Rooms, before a full 
and fashionable audience, who testified by the utmost enthu- 
siasm how well an enlightened English public can enter into 
the beauties of such splendid music as Mr. Bennett had 
provided for them. The programme in all respects merits 
being placed on record ; we therefore insert it with much 
pleasure :— 
PART L 








Symphony in C major (Jupiter) . 

Scena, “ Atalia,” Miss Marianne Lincoln 

Lied, “ Die Fahnenwarht,” Herr Pischek .. . 

Third Concerto in C minor, Aqeecaged Mr. W. Stern- 
dale Bennett .. . 7 

Grand Aria, Madame Dorus Gras” é 

Duet, “ Dearest, let thy footsteps follow,” Miss Lincoln 
and Mr, J. Calkin (Faust) .. oe two 


Mozart. 
Weber. 
Lindpaintner. 


Bennett. 
Burgmuller. 


Spohr. 





Two Songs, “ Chioris in Sickness, mu May Dew,” " Miss 
Dolby (accompanied by the ‘composer) 7 

Overture, “ The Isles of Fingal” .. 

Song, “ Adelaide,” Herr Pischek ; accompanied by 

. Lucas .. 

Grand Caprice, Op. 22, in E major, Pianoforte, Mr. W. 
S. Bennett, with full Orchestral Accompaniments. 

Couplets de Lazarone, “ Achetez moi des roses nou- 
velles,” Madame Dorus Gras.. 

Wedding March, from Music in “ “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”.. - 


Bennett. 
Mendelssohn. 


Beethoven. 
Bennett. 
Halévy. 


- Mendelssohn. 
Conductor—Mr. Lucas. 

We should like to occupy an entire number with this admira- 
ble concert, but space fails us, and we must be content to 
say that the orchestra, which (according to Mr. Bennett’s 
invariable custom) was complete and grand—performed the 
symphony, overtures, and accompaniments in admirable 
style—that Mr. Bennett’s new overture, a work of high 
distinction, was loudly encored—that Mr. Bennett’s songs 
were deliciously warbled by Miss Dolby, and the “May dew” 
encored with enthusiasm—that Mr. Bennett himself never 
played more magnificently, or more thoroughly sustained his 
position as one of the greatest pianists of the age, and that 
his noble concerto in C minor, and that charming burst of 
enthusiastic beauty, the Caprice in E major, were never 
heard to more advantage, never listened to with more de- 
light—that the movements from Dussek’s famous ofd double- 
concerto were superbly rendered by Mr. Moscheles and Mr. 
Bennett—that Dorus Gras and Pischek sang never more 
gloriotisly—that the clever Miss Marianne Lincoln and Mr. 
J. Calkin well sustained their rising popularity—that Mr. 
Lucas conducted with musician-like skill—and-in short that 
the entire concert was an intellectual feast of the very highest 
order, for which the profession and the musical public ought 
to feel grateful to the admirable young artist who provided 
it. We were delighted to see so great a concourse of our 
most eminent provincial professors, who came up to town 
expressly for Mr. Bennett’s concert—surely a compliment of 
no mean order, if only as showing how widely his name is 
reverenced by the lovers of good music in this country. 
Next in rotation comes 


SPMavdvemoiselle Wertucat’s Concert, 


which took place in the Princess’ Concert Room, on Wednes- 
day the 25th ultimo, before a highly respectable audience. 
We have merely space to mention that Mademoiselle 
Bertucat sang an air‘from La Sonnambula, and a romanza 
from Rossini’s Otello, accompanied by herself on the harp, 
very charmingly—and also joined Signor Sanelli in a duet 
from Linda di Chamouni. To conclude, Mademoiselle Ber- 
tucat displayed talent of a high order in a fantasia on the 
harp, by Labarre. Rousselot, Sainton, and Cavallini dis- 
played their distinguished abilities in solos on the violon- 
cello, violin and clarionet—and M. Arban on the cornet, and 
M. Pinsuti on the piano afforded much satisfaction by their 
performances. The vocalists who assisted Mademoiselle 
Bertucat were Mademoiselle Rolants, Signor Sanelli, and 


Signor Furtado. 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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A Little Fabdle, 
FRENCH FLOWERS. 

Once upon a time a gentleman, who was a great advocate of 
all gymnastic exercises, offered to two young men, one called 
Frank, the other Simon, a very considerable price to him who 


BY 


would run the fastest. Now Frank and Simon were both of 
the same age, and it so happened that they ran so nearly equal 
that the gentleman said he would give them both three months’ 
practice before the prize should be contested for. Frank lost 
no time, but set apart a certain portion of each day to practise 
running with diligence, and made a point of running further 
every day, and soon found that his limbs became stronger and 
nimbler. Simon, you must know, was a little conceited, and 
having read in the newspapers, of an instrument called “ the 
Chirogymnast,” which went to show that stretching, pulling, 
and rubbing, gave force and flexibility to the fingers, thought 
that the same process would produce similar effects on the 
legs. Simon, in great haste, ran to an expert mechanic and 
gave full directions how this instrument should be made, &c. | 
The machine was soon finished, and the mode in which he | 
used it was truly novel. The machine was fashioned some- 
thing like a pair of compasses, and so contrived that they 
sprung open and shut, gradually increasing in velocity. His 
legs, which were secured in hoops, moved and kept going at a 
rate exceeding their natural pace. In about a quarter of an 
hour he took his legs out of the hoops, and the reader may well 
surmise the effect produced by this forced and unnatural action 
of the joints. Finding that this locomotive machine gave him 
neither power nor speed, he had another kind of machine made 
which should pull and stretch his instep. Still he found, after | 
much exertion, that his limbs were as stiff as ever. The three 
months at‘ last expired, and he found to his utter disappoint- 
ment, that all the labour he had bestowed was of no use to 
him, for, on the day of trial, Frank left poor Simon far behind, 
and of course gained the prize. The gentleman felt some | 
astonishment at the great difference the three months had | 
made in these young men, and questioned them as to the man- 
ner in which they had spent their time. Frank's history was 
soon told, but Simon was ashamed of his case being known. 
When the gentleman learned the cause, he said, “ Oh! foolish 
Simon, had you but: yeflected that all the movements in the 
organic structure of man and beast were totally subject to the 
NERVES OF WILL; and that all the tendons, muscles, &c., are 








| selves. 


| denied its advantages. 





but the instruments formed to obey them, then you might have 
gained the prize.” The youth replied, “ I thought the same 
force which is good for the fingers were equally beneficial to 
the legs.” To which the gentleman rejoined, “ You are quite 
right—the power. which moves the fingers sets the legs in 
motion: but what is that power? — your machine sets your | 
legs in motion, and the springs you employed unnaturally | 
stretched, and therefore weakened, the tendons, which pre- 
vented the legitimate action of your jointg, whilst the NERVES 
OF wiLL lay dormant all the while.” Simon then said, 
“ Would that I had never read of the Chirogymnast, for then 
I should not have been so deluded.” To which the sage re- 
plied, “ Young man, the world is like a stream of water which 
rushes onwards and pauses not to ask the reason why. Take 
not for granted all you see, hear, or read, but commune with 
yourself, before you give ought credence; things on the sur- 
face seem at times so favorable that even the wisest men must 
exert their utmost reason, or be themselves deceived. I am 
an admirer of gymnastic exercises ; but, I fear, this new inven- 
tion you have named is opposed to them, for, in all the gym- 





nastic exercises the greatest pains has been taken to strengthen 





and invigorate the tendons, muscles, and nerves.” Simon here 
asked, “Is then the Chirogymnast founded on the reverse 
principle to the gymnastic exercises ?”—‘ Most decidedly it 
is,” returned the gentleman ; “ and had the inventor reflected 
on the power which sets our joints in motion, fhe would, I 
think, never have given it publicity— for if, as it were, to set a 
trap to prevent the VOLUNTARY NERVES from moving natu- 
rally and freely be excellent—if to stretch the tendons, &c., by 
means of little rollers, give them flexibility—if to force the 
tendons, &c., be synonimous to acting with the NERVES oF 
wiLt_ —then this invention has high claims on the public. 
But if, on the contrary, voluntary action has to combat with 
mechanical difficulties and impediments—if stretching, pulling, 
and rubbing, weaken and unnaturally lengthen out these ten- 
dons—if power be exercised which does not belong to the func- 
tions of the body, and acting, at times, contrary to the NERVES 
OF WILL, then this invention is in all respects an injurious 
one, and calculated to weaken and destroy the natural powers 
of the fingers ; in fact, voluntary action should. be promoted, 
not restricted nor impeded.” Simon here interrupted the gen- 
tleman’s remarks by observing, “ How is it then that almost 
all the leading musicians, both at home and abroad, have given 
such high testimonials in favor of this invention?” To which 
the gentleman, with some degree of embarrassment, replied, 
“It is well known that men of reputation have not gained their 
flexibility of fingering by means of the Chirogymnast ; they, 
therefore, are no more able to decide on its advantages than a 
young and thinking musical student. Do not be misled because 
men of ability choose to advocate what they do not use them- 
The Chirogymnast is not the only finger machine 
which has been patronized by leadipg musicians, and which has 
afterwards proved of no advantage. Kalkbrenner, Herz, Logier, 
&c., have invented machines; but musicians have not availed 
themselves of them. It has been told me, Simon, that musi- 


| cians have given their testimonials in favor of the Chirogym- 


nast for the sake of circulating their names about, and to show 
that they were worthy of being consulted, and have afterwards 
If, however, my opinions be invalid, 
the inventor (who is a most amiable man, so much so that | 
hope he will prove me mistaken) will have the advantage over 
me: yet nothing but sound reasoning will convince me of my 
error; and, if I be overpowered by arguments, I wil] be the 
first, good Simon, to tell you to use leg-machines, although the 
evidence of Frank’s victory will be against me.” (“ Apropos 
des bottes.”—Ep. M. W.) 








Musings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


“ Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 


No. XXVIII. 
MUSICAL CONSERVATISM. 


Considering that Man is a progressive animal, it is a lamentable 
fact that, amongst the various productions and exhibitions of art, so 
little real novelty is to be discovered. One unvarying set of models, 
handed down from generation to generation and sanctified by age, is 
held before the pupil during the whole of his probationary study, and 
the good, bad, or indifferent execution of works formed upon these 
standards, determines to the world the precise amount of his talents 
for the profession which he has chosen. The way to eminence is open 
to all—but woe be to the daring genius who pursues not the trodden 
path—woe be to the obstinate youth who relies upon himself and 
despises the finger-post: the goal may be reached, but the laughter of 


SHAKSPERE. 
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his cautious companions will be certain to ring in his ears, and it is 
only by pursuing his journey, like the hero of the fairy tale, heedless 
of the noises which follow his steps, that the adventurous traveller can 
hope to arrive at his destination. 

If we look around us at this moment, we shall at once perceive how 
fully these remarks are borne out by facts. Suppose, for instance, 
you are about to erect a mansion, and that, in order to carry out 
your intentions in the best manner, you consult one of our most 
celebrated architects. His first question will be “ what style do you 
prefer ?”; and, if you should have formed to yourself any notions 
which would violate his ideas of the Gothic, Corinthian, Doric, or any 
other of the established models, depend upon it he will soon convince 
you that you must follow in the beaten track, and that a house built 
merely according to the taste of the proprietor, however beautiful it 
may appear to the eye, would materially compromise the professional 
knowledge of any architect employed in its construction. 

In the Histrionic art its followers are notorious for yielding to pre- 
cedent. Throwing nature aside as an impertinent interloper, the actor 
usually forms himself upon some other actor who has preceded him. 
The consequence is that every part in every play is performed “as 
the law directs,” and any infringement of the established rule is a 
matter scarcely ever thought of. 

In the formation of Dramatic entertainments the same peculiarity is 
observable.’ Five acts for a play is still the recognised number, al- 
though supported by not even the show of reason. ‘Tragedies are 
written in stilted and unnatural language, and farces are so alike that, 
were it not for the titles, we should find it extremely difficult to know 
one from the other. As intellect advances, therefore, the Drama 
recedes, and the fight between the new ideas and the old forms is left 
to be carried on by the select few, whilst the many scarcely trouble 
themselves about the matter at all. 

I have said that most persons who pursue the more intellectual 
arts are remarkable for clinging to established laws, instead of 
occasionally relying upon their own creative genius, but the same 
objection applies to those whose profession it is simply to. amuse the 
public by specimens of their ingenuity. Let us take, for example, 
a display of fireworks, and may we not describe the whole entertain- 
ment before a spark has appeared? It commences with a discharge 
of rockets—then come a few nondescript things which burst and 
disperse in a “ golden shower.” These matters fill up the time until a 
“standing firework,” as it is called, is brought forward and lighted. 
A wheel in the centre first turns rapidly round, and in a short time 
the whole mass is alight :—a large star is in the middle, and little 
stars and circles twist about it in contrary directiohs; a number of 
jets of fire then burst forth around it which discharge themselves one 
by one; and a rocket is instantly sent up for the double purpose of 
showing that it is over, and of distracting attention from the smoking 
ruins. Mention to a firework-maker that you think something novel 
might be invented, and he will stare at you with astonishment. He 
makes his articles as good as any body else, and he never had any 
complaints: his rockets are warranted to pop, and his maroons to 
bang, and as for “standing fireworks,” he makes them as his father 
and grandfather used to make them, and he thinks they ought to know 
something about the trade. 

My readers may perhaps wonder what all this talk about Archi- 
tecture, the Drama, and fireworks, can possibly have to do with music ; 
but I beg to assure them that, if they are so impatient as this, they 
had better throw down my “Musings” at once, and turn to something 
about “Canons by double diminution” or any other light reading of 
the kind, which shall treat of the art, and nothing but the art. I 
cannot hope to amuse or instruct every body; and I must therefore 
be allowed t to follow the bent of my own inclination undisturbed. 

I have hastily glanced at the conservative state of many of our arts, 
even in this present innovative age, and I have endeavored to show 
that the education of those who profess these arts is usually of such a 
nature as almost to stifle any desire for producing works formed upon 
a model of their own. In applying these remarks to music, I think it 
>= be admitted that in no instance is this feeling more strongly 
shown. : 

It is true that, in the musical compositions which are now written 
for the concert-room, we continually see a very evident effort to escape 
from the trammels which custom has imposed upon us. Mendelssohn, 
undoubtedly one of the greatest men of the day, has given us poetical 
works which really belong to no order of composition at present 
recognised. Finding, however, that some name already known might be 
made to suit his purpose, instead of originating a new model, as 
assuredly from his genius he might have done, he seizes upon the 
term “overture,” which has always meant the opening of an opera, 
and which certainly must ever mean the “ opening” to something, and 
christens some of his finest productions with this inappropriate title. 





Thus we have the overture to the “ Isles of Fingal,” and the overture to 
the “Calm sea and prosperous voyage,” compositions complete in 
themselves, and merely intended for the concert-room. 

But we have so many time-honored observances in this art that, in 
commencing the great work of musical reform, it is really difficult to 
know where to begin. Thorough bass, for instance, is one of the 
innumerable absurdities still living, although in a lamentable state of 
hopeless imbecility. When it was the custom to play chords from 
figures, it was of course necessary that this should form, a portion of 
our musical training, but any reasonable pérson would imagine that, 
as soon as the chords were written, the figures would be discarded. 
Not so however: they still exist and are treasured by benevolent 
individuals for the good they have done. The result, of course, is that 
we continually see a bass with the figures over it, and the chords 
printed above the figures. Verily absurdity can no further go! 

When we consider that so many of these antiquated specimens of a 
past age are still supposed to be an important portion of the art itself, 
it is not to be wondered at that composers should be loath to introduce 
new models for musical productions; and we are therefore in the 
situation of the firework-maker before mentioned, compelled to one 
unchanging set of models, and too well satisfied with ourselves to seek 
for others. 

In looking, however, at the state of musical composition, it is of 
course evident that we see but the effect; the cause is in our preliminary 
education. Most students are early taught to believe that the plan of 
a musical work is the essential matter to be attended to, and they are 
thus compelled to consider melody as quite a secondary affair, which 
may or may not be included in the working out of their mathematical 
task. For this purpose fugues and canons are continually applied to 
the brains of children, as we occasionally apply irons to their feet, to 
make them take a certain form, and the result is usually, in both 
instances, a stiff and constrained action, in place of that free and 
healthy one which would most assuredly be produced by less artificial 
means. 

If melody be the soul of music, the development of this creative 
power should be the first thing attended to ; and, if the student betray 
not indications of this faculty, all the models in the world will never 
make him any thing but a musical carpenter. He may join pieces 
cleverly together—he may dove-tail a bit in here and a bit in there, 
and even delude-his friends into a belief that he is a genius; but the 
people will consider him in his true light, and when music has become, 
as it will become, an art to be criticised by the public at large, such 
composers must submit to be judged comparatively. 

Let melody therefore be the primary object with all musical students, 
and when once they have shown beyond doubt that they possess a 
talent for creating, models may be submitted to them with a certainty 
of success. If they freely accept these standards as patterns to imitate, 
they will produce something worthy of being ranked. with the works 
which have preceded them; if they reject them, they will be certain 
to erect other models which shall serve for the students of future ages. 
In either case, compositions resembling those of the great masters only 
in form, will cease to be written, and the production of novelty will 
no longer be considered an act of daring. 





Provincial Entelligence. 


- Wican.—The first concert of the new Choral Society recently esta- 
blished in Wigan, was held in the Commercial Hall, Market Place, under 
the patronage of the Marl and Countess of Balcarres. There were pre- 
sent as numerous a company as we ever before witnessed on a similar 
occasion, and the audience comprised most of the respectable families 
of the town and neighbourhood. The bill of fare for the evening included 
a selection from the works of Handel, Mozart, Bishop, and other com- 
posers § and the principal vocalists were Mrs. Winterbottom, Mrs. Birch, 
Mrs. Yarndley, Miss A. Graham, Miss Parry, Miss Ashton, Mr. Heelis, 
Mr. Walton, Mr. Sheldrick, and Mr. Grime. Mr. Graham, organist of 
the parish church, Wigan, presided at the organ, which is entirely new, 
having been fitted up expressly for the society, by Mr. Jackson of Bolton. 
It is a fine instrument, and no doubt will prove a valuable auxiliary to 
the attractions of the choir at every future concert. The choruses, con- 
sisting of about sixty performers, were extremely well received, as also 
were the principal vocalists.—( Manchester Times.) 

Miss Crara SEyTON, whose lectures on English Comedy have been 
so well received in the metropolis, is about to pay us a visit. The first 
of her entertainments is announced for Monday. 
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HMiscellaneous. 


T. M. Mupre’s Sacrep Sones ann Durts.—(From 
the ‘Morning Post” of Saturday, July 12.) The talent dis- 
played in these compositions is of a very high order. Mr. 
Mudie has a happy flow of melodic ideas, and is an accom- 
plished master of harmony and counterpoint. We cannot 
afford space for a detailed analysis of these songs and duets, 
albeit their merits well deserve it—we must, therefore, content 
ourselves with a hearty acknowledgment of their very distin- 
guished musical excellence. The songs are twenty-four in 
number. The words are selected with great judgment from 
the Holy Scriptures. The melodies are remarkable for their 
character, their fitness to the text, their vocal adaptability, and 
their striking variety. In the accompaniments Mr. Mudie has 
generally adopted some elegant figure of melody or arpeggio, 
developing it with consummate skill, and enriching it with a 
vast quantity of fine harmonies, bold progressions, and original 
and felicitous modulations. As excellent specimens, we would 
instance * Call to remembrance, oh Lord,” in the second book, 
a charming melody in F major, accompanied by an ingeniously 
continued arpeggio, divided between both hands—-« Let my 
complaint come before thee,” in B flat, from the same book,re - 
markable for the flow and sweetness of its canto—and ‘Oh, 
Lord, rebuke me not,” a fine burst of passion and energy in C 
minor, also from book 2, which we recollect to have heard 
nobly interpreted by Miss Dolby, at a concert of the Royal 
Academy. The three duets are all beautiful—but, as our espe- 
cial favourite, we must signalise the one in D major, “ The 
eyes of the Lord are over the righteous,” a gem, which, for 
natural melody, effective voicing, and flow of exquisite har- 
mony, is worthy any master now living. We regret that space 
forbids us doing justice more at length to the merits of these 
true inspirations of genius. 


TeMPLETON’s FAREWELL AT EpinpurGH.—Last night 
this eminent vocalist gave a farewell entertainment in the 
Music Hall here, previous to his departure for America, and 
we have never seen a more brilliant assemblage in the Hall. 
Previous to giving his concluding song—“ The Bay of Biscay,” 
—Mr. Templeton said that he had on previous occasions 
endeavoured to express his feelings of gratitude to his patrons 
in words, but on this occasion he would try to do so in song, 
though it was far from expressing the sense which he felt of 
the encouragement he had received from his countrymen — or 
the regret he felt at parting. He begged now, for a time, to 
bid them sincerely and respectfully farewell. This was fol- 
lowed by a MS. song, entitled “ Farewell to the land of bright 
hearts and bright eyes,” which was received with great applause. 
—Caledonian Mercury. 


Tae SENTINEL. —It is very amusing to read the strictures 
of this‘Sunday paper on the Morning Post for the alleged 
imitation of Hector Berlioz’s article on the “ Ode Symphony” 
of Felicien David. We purchased the numbers of last Sun- 
day and the Sunday previous, and found to our astonishment, 
that almost every musical article in both papers was filched, 
line by line, word by word, from the Morning Post—the 
very journal on which the watchful Sentinel vents the fulness 
of its moral indignation. This is “the pot calling the kettle 
black” with a vengeance. The impudence of some persons 
is really beyond all warrant. Is the Editor of the Sentinel 
aware of this incongruity? We suspect not. 


Sienon Mecarti’s Concert.—Signor Mecatti is not 
only a clever vocalist, but a composer of considerable originality 











and talent. Two duets, “J Masnadieri,” and “I Pescatori,” 
are charming specimens of the light and sparkling style of 
music which enchants modern French audiences — added to 
which a taste for recherché harmony is easily distinguishable. 
The first duet, excellently sung by Signor Brizzi and the com- 
poser, was loudly encored —and a similar honour was accorded 
to the seeond, which was: deliciously interpreted by Madame 
Hennelle, also with the assistance of the composer. A so 


called “Zi Canto della Calabria,” a composition full of cha- 


racter and excellent effect, was sung with great verve and 
animation by Signor Mecatti himself, who has fairly established 
himself in England. by this concert as a vocalist and composer 
of superior attainments. Among those who assisted the Signor 
in his labours, we must particularize the spirituelle and charm- 
ing Madame Hennelle, an artist equally admired for her dis- 
tinguished talents and her very prepossessing and agreeable 
manners. Madame Hennelle was not educated for the musical 
profession avowedly, having enjoyed an affluent and conspicuous 
position in life in Paris, where her husband is an eminent 
medical practitioner. The severe and continued illness of M. 
Hennelle, however, rendering it impossible for him to follow 
his avocation, his accomplished and amiable wife determined 
upon turning to account, for the benefit of her husband and 
family, a talent for music which had long signalized her 
amongst the most brilliant amateurs in Paris. Her success in 
Paris has been proportionate to her eminent merits—her popu- 
larity publicly and privately being unusually great. Already, 
on a second brief visit to London during the season, Madame 
Hennelle has gained for herself a host of friends and admirers, 
the number of whom cannot but rapidly increase—for such 
combined talent and private worth must inevitably be rewarded 
eventually with unanimous sympathy and respect. Besides 
the duets we have mentioned, Madame Hennelle sang at 
the concert of Signor Mecatti, Beethoven’s Adelaida, with 
a purity of style, and faultlessness of intonation which 
proved her an adequate interpreter of the loftiest order of 
vocal music. She was warmly and deservedly applauded. 
A duet by Rossini, “La Regatta Veneziana,” was admirably 
sung by Madame Hennelle and the clever Madame Eugenie 
Garcia, also a general favorite with the English public. Mad. 
Garcia selected an Italian aria for her own solo, which she 
rendered with much energy and taste. Miss Ley manifested 
very evident and striking improvement in Donizetti’s “L’amor 
suo mi fa beata” and was warmly applauded. She has a fine 
voice, and only wants that experience which time and stud 

will assuredly give. Miss Hobbs sang a pretty ballad by Mr. 
Baker, very expressively, to the accompaniment of the com- 
poser. Mrs. Rodwell sang a cavatina, by Donizetti, and “Mira 
la bianca luna,” with Signor Brizzi, in her usual graceful and 
musician-like manner. Signor Marras was announced to sing, 
but, much to the regret of the audience, an apology was 
made for his non-appearance on the score of indisposition. 
Herr Ehrmann played a violoncello fantasia of his own compo- 
sition, displaying the style of a true artist, and the most dex- 
terous mechanical facility. Leopold de Meyer, the hero of a 
thousand triumphs, the hundred-fingered demi-god of Erard’s 
thunder-proof horizontal seven-octaves, electrified the audience 
in his Elisir d’Amore fantasy, and on receiving a boisterous 
encore resumed his seat at the instrument, and made impossi- 
bilities seem nothing in the fanciful Danse du Serail, one of 
his most agreeable compositions. Signor Visconti presided as 
accompanyist very efficiently. The concert took place on Tues- 


day morning, before a highly respectable audience, in the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre. 
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Mapame Evcenre Garcia's Matinee Musicare.— 
The locale of this entertainment, which occurred on Monday 
morning, was charmingly picturesque and rural. » The Hon. 
Mrs. Leicester Stanhope kindly accorded the use of her elegant 
mansion, Ashburnham House, Chelsea, to the fair concert- 
giver, and the arrangements were in the highest degree re- 
cherché. The politeness and hospitality of the host and 
hostess deserve record, and will not be soon forgotten by the 
visitors. Madame Eugenie Garcia is an established favorite 
with the English public ; her merits are well known and ap- 
preciated. It is enough, therefore, to say that she executed 
two arias with her accustomed fervor of expression and artist- 
like perfection. In duets with Madame Hennelle and Signor 
Marras, and in trios with Miss Dolby and Madame Hennelle, 
and with Signori Marras and Mecatti, Madame Garcia was also 
very successful. Miss Dolby sang Mercadante’s “ A te rieda” 
with great taste and brilliancy, receiving loud applause; and 
subsequently, at the general request of the fashionable company 
assembled, gave one of her piquant Scotch ballads, with such 
animation and feeling as to elicit the warmest demonstrations 
of approval. Madame Hennelle, one of the most graceful of 


French vocalists, gave an air by Bellini with admirable effect, 


manifesting high qualities of style and execution. Signor 
Marras executed Mercadante’s “ Bella adorata” with exqui- 
site finish, and Signor Mecatti a cavatina by Donizetti unaffec- 
tedly and well, both being honored with zealous approval. The 
“ion pianist,” Leopold de Meyer, performed his fantasia on 
l'Elisir d’Amore in such a style of perfection as to elicit a 
rapturous and unanimous encore. On returning to the piano- 
forte, M. de Meyer performed his notturno in D flat, and his 
fantasia on Lucia di Lammermoor, the ladies crowding round 
the instrument and listening to his extraordinary performances 
with breathless attention and frequent exclamations of asto- 
nishment. Messrs. Benedict and Jules de Glimes accompanied 
the vocal music in admirable style, and the whole programme 
gave the most unequivocal satisfaction. 
elegant matinée we have seldom been present at. 


Mapame be Dietz anv Mob. ve. BockHoLtz’s Con- 
cert. —An excellent programme, supported by artists of first- 
rate talent, attracted a crowded and fashionable audience to 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on Wednesday morning week, on 
the occasion of the above-named artists’ concert. Madame de 
Dietz is a brilliant and finished pianist, and performed a con- 
certo of Mozart, with full orchestra, and a fantasia by Kalk- 
brenner, with admirable effect. In the concerto of Mozart, 
the fair pianist introduced a cadence written by Kalkbrenner, 
which had better have been omitted, being out of character 
with Mozart’s music. In other respects we have nothing but 
praise for Mdlle. Dietz, who is an excellent and unaffected 
pianist. The fantasia of Kalkbrenner is trifling; the good 
playing of Mdme. Dietz was lost upon it. The andante and 
Jinale of Beethoven’s Kreitzer sonata, by Mdme. Dietz and 
M. Sainton, attracted much attention and loud applause. M. 
Sainton played finely, and proved himself a worthy disciple of 
Beethoven. Mr. T. Wright gave a harp solo with taste and 
brilliancy, and received warm approval. The new duet on Le 
Desert, by Leopold de Meyer, for two pianofortes, admirably 
performed by Mdme. Dietz and the composer, drew down a 
hurricane of applause. At its conclusion, Leopold de Meyer 
was called on for a solo, from all parts of the room, to which 
the great pianist replied by performing his Notturno in D flat, 
and his new Airs Russes. He was rewarded by loud and 
unanimous applause. The other instrumental points in the 
programme were a fantasia on the violoncello, by Rousselot, 


A more agreeable and 


and a solo on the violin, by Sainton, both chef-d’euvres of 
mechanism and style. The vocal music had many interesting 
features. Mdlle. Bockholtz, one of the fair concert-givers, 
who is happy in the possession of a charming contralto voice, 
sang a scena from Fidelio with great energy, and a Sicilienne, 
by Pergolesi, a quaint and beautiful composition, with charming 
expression and faultless intonation. Mademoiselle Bockholtz 
was also highly successful in a duet of Donizetti, with Herr 
Pischek. The other vocalists were Mdme. Hennelle, who sang 
Meyerbeer’s “ Chanson de Mai” deliciously —Mdme. E. Garcia, 
Malle. Lang, Mdme. di Lozano, Signori Paltoni, Magliano, 
and Herr Pischek. The orchestra, the engagement of which 
reflects high credit on the beneficiaires, played two overtures 
under the experienced conductorship of M. Moscheles. The 
accompanyists at the pianoforte were MM. Jules de Glimes 
and Vera. 


Mr. Eviis Roserts’s Concert.—The Hanover Square 
Rooms were filled on Wednesday night week by a numerous 
body of admirers of the Welsh harp. Though this ancient in- 
strument does not possess the resources of the modern pedal- 
harp, it is worthy remark on account of its triple row of 
strings, the peculiarity of which is enough to scare the most 
practiced master of the English pedal-harp. Mr. Ellis Ro- 
berts executed three pieces much to the satisfaction of his 
audience. The vocalists were Miss Rainforth, Miss Sara 
Flower, the Misses Williams, Miss Matthews, Miss €. Davies, 
Messrs. Weiss, Calkin, and John Parry, the last named being 
encored in his “ Young England.” Miss Rainforth gave the 
celebrated scena from Der Frreischutz with much energy and 
| feeling. Miss C. Davies was highly successful in a very clever 
MS. song by Mr. Aspull. An original and graceful duet, 
“ Autumn Evening,” by H. Brinley Richards, charmingly ren- 
dered by the Misses Williams, was loudly applauded. Though 
| popular in style, this duet indicates the hand of an accomplished 
| musician. Mr. Parry's characteristic trio, “Cambria’s Holi- 
| day,” effectively terminated the first part. The instrumental 
| soloists were Mr. Blagrove, who played a solo of Mayseder’s 

very effectively — and Messrs. F. B. Jewson and H. B. Rich- 
ards, both pianists of distinguished ability. Mr. Richards per- 
| formed a fantasia of his own composition, an air from Balfe’s 
| Bohemian Girl, his brilliant execution of which elicited loud 
applause. The sparkling duet on the march from Guillaume 
Tell, by Henri Herz, was beautifully interpreted by Mr. Jewson 
and Mr. Richards, and applauded with enthusiasm. The con- 
ductor for the evening was Mr. Brinley Richards. 





MapaME DE Lozano’s Matinee Musicate took place 
in Willis's Rooms, on Monday morning, the 7th, before a 
highly respectable audience. Madame de Lozano, a pleasing 
mezzo soprano, sang a romanza by Donizetti, a cavatina by 
Mercadante, and a Bolero Espagnol, with taste and finish, 
receiving much applause. Madame Claire Hennelle was highly 
successful in an air from Rossini’s Cenerentola, which she 
sang charmingly. The other vocalists were Mdlle. Riipplin, 
Signori Brizzi and Ciabatta, who, the former especially, were 
deservedly commended in several pieces. Solos on the violon- 
cello and harp, by Herr Ehrmann and Madame d’Eichthal, 
varied the interest of the concert, which was well conducted by 
M. Vera. 

Un PIANISTE DE LA PREMIERE FORCE.—A son dernier 
concert Léopold de Meyer, le fameux pianiste, a eu deux pianos 
tués sous lui; jamais plus formidable pan—pif—pouf—paf— 
pan—rataplan n’avait fatigué l’echo. A la bonne heure, voila 
ce qui s’appelle jouer du piano... .forte !—( The Pandora. ) 
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THE MILanoLios.—These clever artists left for Brussels 
yesterday morning. They have been elected honorary mem- 
bers of the “ Beethoven Society.” 


Exxa’s Musica Union. — The enterprising director of 
the “Musical Union” gave a matinée musicale for his own 
benefit, in the Princess’s Concert Room, on Tuesday the 8th 
inst., which we are glad to observe was attended by a large 
concourse of distinguished amateurs and professional celebri- 
ties. The programme provided by Mr. Ella was first-rate, 
and its interpretation was entrusted to the most approved 
hands. A selection from Spohr’s third double quartet in E 
minor (op. 87) was admirably performed by Sainton, Goffrie, 
Deloffre, Nadaud, Hill, Guynemer, and Casolani, who per- 
formed on the basso di camera. ‘The selection included the 
Andante, the Scherzo and Trio, and the Finale. We much 
regretted being deprived of the first movement, with such 
fine players at hand to interpret it. Beethoven’s quintet in 
C major, op. 29, was delightfully rendered by Sivori, Deloftre, 
Hill, Guynemer, and Rousselot—and a selection from the 
septet (op. 20) in E flat, by the same composer, received due 
justice at the hands of Sivori, Hill, Hausmann, Howell, La- 
zarus, Baumann, and C. Harper. Herr Pischek gave some 
vocal music, and Leopold de Meyer played his Airs Russes, 
which was encored with enthusiasm. Altogether the concert 
was first-rate in selection and performance, and we trust 
may have substantially advantaged Mr. Ella, whose intelli- 
gence and spirit as a caterer for his aristocratic supporters, 
together with his critical acumen and able method of analysis 
in his interesting “Record of the Musical Union,” entitle 
him to the high respect of every unprejudiced lover of the 
art of which Mr. Ella is such a truly enthusiastic votary. 

D. R. 

Mr. OsporneE.—This eminent pianist and composer is 
shortly going to leave us, to return to his connection in 
Paris. He has left an impression by his classical playing 
and intelligent writings that will not easily be effaced. At 
his concert, Mr. Osborne established his right to be con- 
sidered one of the most distinguished of our native musicians. 
His performance and compositions were equally the theme of 
general admiration, and his clever and fascinating trio in E 
minor delighted the connoisseurs beyond measure. In his 
interpretation of the magnificent Kreitzer sonata of Beetho- 
ven, with the intelligent and manly Sainton, Mr. Osborne 
manifested a thorough mastery over the classical style of 
piano-forte playing. Nothing could be more intellectual 
than his reading, and nothing more faultless than his execu- 
tion. Thus Mr. Osborne won laurels for himself, as well in 
the severe as in the brilliant modern school. 


On Wepnespay Evenine week, Herr Pischek and Made- 
moiselle De Riipplin were commanded to sing at the palace, 
and gave unqualified satisfaction both to the Queen and 
Prince Albert. 

M. Baventret.—The spirited publishers, Messrs. Leader 
and Cock of New Bond-street, have favored us with further 
specimens of this artist’s remarkable talent, in portraits of 
Mr. Machin the vocalist, and of the Distin Family, the well- 
known performers on the Sax-horns. The resemblances are 
wonderfully accurate, and in the Distin Family we observe, 
in the position of the different figures and the general 
arrangement of the picture, a high ability for composition, 
which will weigh strongly in M. Baugniet’s favor among 
artists and connoisseurs. The admirers of Mr. Machin and 
the Distin Family should immediately possess themselves of 
those admirable and striking likenesses. 








Princess’s THEATRE.—Auber’s opera, “THE SYREN,” 
has been revived at this theatre for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a new soprano, announced in the bills as Miss 
Georgina Smithson; her debut as a vocalist was as success- 
ful as her warmest friends could desire; and when a few 
nights’ practice on the stage shall have given her a greater 
degree of self-possession than can be expected in a debutante, 
we doubt not that her efforts as an actress will be not less 
pleasing than her achievements as a singer. Next week we 
will enter fully into the excellencies of this young lady; in 
the meantime we heartily congratulate Mr. Maddox on the 
great accession to the vocal strength of his operatic corps. 
Now that he has really a prima donna, we hope soon to wit- 
ness the performance of Edward Loder’s long-talked of opera. 

Miss Brrcn.—A private letter informs us that this accom- 
plished vocalist, with her mother and sister Eliza, arrived safely 
at Milan on Thursday, July the 3rd. 











Advertisements. 


HONOUR TO BEETHOVEN. 
MESSRS, COCKS & CO. 
MUSICSELLERS (BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT) TO HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


Most respectfully inform Amateurs and Professors of Music, that they are about to 
publish an entirely new edition of 
BEETHOVEN’S SEVENTEEN QUARTETS, 
FOR TWO VIOLINS, TENOR, AND BASS, 

In such a correct and elegant form as will surpass all other editions. To assist this 
object, R. Cocks and Co, acknowledge with lively gratitude their obligations to the 
BEETHOVEN SOCIETY OF LONDON 
For the loan of their corrected copies of these stupendous works, 

THE WHOLE WILL BE EDITED AND CAREFULLY CORRECTED BY 
M. SCIPION ROUSSELOT. 


LONDON: 6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PRICE, TO SUBSCRIBERS, THREE GUINEAS. 


To be paid when the whole is delivered. 

A short Biographical Notice will be given of Beethoven with the first Quartet ; 
and, at the close of the — a oe vd each programme of the five performances of 
the Beethoven Quartet jety ven. 

No exertion or expense will be by R. Cocks and Co. in rendering this 
edition entirely free from the errors of which Amateurs and Professors have had 
such just reason to complain in former editions, and which have formed an obstacle 
to the perfect knowledge of Beethoven’s exalted genius. 

Amateurs and Professors, who intend to honour this work with their » 
are respectfully invited to forward their names immediately to the Pub 80 

they may appear in the printed list. This alone will ensure early and 
beautiful impressions, 

R. Cocxs and Co. hope to deliver the first Six Quartets, Op. 18, by the end of 
July, and the remainder as soon as practicable. 4 

N. B.—For particulars of the Beethoven Society of London, read “The Times 


of June 6, 1845. 
HER MAJESTY’S CONCERT ROOM, HANOVER SQUARE. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW & FAMILY OF THE LATE THOMAS HOOD 
MR. H. RUSSELL 


WILL GIVE HIS 
LAST VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT 
seaso WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 23rd, at the above rooms. 
= ne Doors open at 7, commence at 8 o’Clock precisely. 
rogram Song, I’m afloat, I’m afloat—The Life-boat—The Slave Ship—The 
rie of the Shire Oamtate, The Maniac—The Boatmen of the Ohio—Scena, The 
Gambler’s Wife—Song, The Ivy Green—Let’s be gay, a laughing chorus—I’m goin 
over the Mountain, Negro song. 
MR. HENRY RUSSELL will accompany himself upon 
KIRKMAN’S FONDA PIANOFORTE. 
Queen’s Box, 5s. Reserved Seats, 3s. Tickets, 2s. each. 


A CASE OF URGENT DISTRESS. 
CHARLES MITCHELL, 
utham Row, Russell , and 28, New Bond Street, Music 
eller, Diot'on the of Seanany tanh, uetne his Two Dessheave wholly unpro- 
for; the eldest of whom has used 


having failed, th now left without the n 
vin} , they are 
covtgeens to alleviate this true case of destitution be most thankfully received. 
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WANTED 
IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH AT WELLS, 
She tee. Also a Contra Tenor. 


be perfectly useless for any person to 
accustomed to Cathedral duty, and 


A Tenor Voice as Supernumerary. 

Avei income £80 per annum. 
apply for either of the above situations unless 
under thirty years of age. 


Address, MR. PERKINS, Organist, Wells, Somerset. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN COVERED STRINGS FOR THE VIOLIN. 
Cordes de Violon de Paganini in real Silver. 


JAMES DODD 


STRING pee of Holloway, having been entrusted with the secret for 
hese Strings, as used by the late Signor Paganini, in his wonderful 
h (by his p-% pupil, the — Sivori), now begs to offer them most 
respectfully to professors, and the public at large, as a desideratum, 
uniting a Joftness and brilliancy of tone, surpassing every ober 2 string in present 
use, and as ve tn of the greatest improvements in the art. 
J.D, has also prepared 3rds and 4ths, Violincello, on the same principle, with 
plated wire, which he can confidently recommend. Testimonials from the most 
Tistinguished British and Foreign professors may be seen at the manufacturer's 
May be had at Messrs. Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street; Purdy and Fend’s, 
Oxendon Street; Monro and May, Holborn Bars; Turner, Poultry; and at the 
Manufacturer’s, Image Cottage, Holloway. 





HERR PISCHEK. 


The SONGS and ARIAS sung by Herr Pischek, with an English Version, added by 
T. Oliphant, Esq. Published by CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO: —“ My Heart's on 
the Rhine” (Rhein Schnsucht), by — . “The Standard Bearer” (Die Fahnen- 
wacht), by Lindpainter. ‘“ Home” (Heimweh), by Reissiger. ‘“ Ever is my Heart 
with thee” (Ach mein Herz), by Lindpainter. “From Southern Climes” (Sud- 
landers Nachtlied), by Esser.—201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street. 


—e enn mr rw 


MOZAR T's CANTATAS. 
EDITED BY G. A. MACFARREN. 


No. 1. Bella mia fiamma, Rect.—Resta, O Cara, Aria .. ......6..+ 

No. 2. Ch’io mi scordi di te, Rect.—Non temer, Aria . 

No. 3. Misera! dove son? Rect.—Ah! non son io, Aria .... 

No. 4. Mia Speranza, Rect.—Ab! non sai qual, Rondo 

No.5. A questo seno deh vieni, Rect,—Or che il cielo, Aria ° 

No. 6. Ah! lo previdi, Scena.—Ah! t’invola, Aria 

No. 7. Per Pieta non ricercate Aria .......- 

No. 8. Mentre ti lascio, o figlia, Aria ........-..s.seeee enagutedndh paeence 
Complete in One Book, 12s, 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET. 
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TRANSPOSING PIANO FORTES. 


By Command.—THE ROYAL ALBERT PIANO FORTES are the only Trans- 
ng instruments which do not shift the strings, the keys, or the hammers, thereby 


They are now ON VIEW at ADDISON and 
tuses, with List of Prices 
Semi-grand, and all kinds 


posi 

not belne liable to get out of tune. 
HODSON’S, 210, Regent Street, where may be had P 
and full particulars. The action can be applied to Gran’ 
of upright pianos, and those already made. 


PIAA DARA nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnmnnnnnar 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


THALBERG’S MARCHE FUNEBRE, 


Op. 59, Composed for the Pianoforte, 2s. 6d. 
Thalberg’s Barcarole, Op. 60, composed for the Piano forte, 4s. 
x... B. eal Les Trois Soours, Three New Notturnos, Op. “104, Three Num- 
rs, eac’ 
Stephen Heller’s Scenes Pastorales, Two Numbers, each, 2s. 6d. 
Carte’s Instructions for the Boehm Flute, 10s. 6d. 
Macfarlane’s Introduction to the Cornopean, 6s 


Addison and Hodson, 210, Regent-steet, opposite Conduit-street. 


J ULLIEN Ss a mgr te QUADRILLE. 





Mons, JULLIEN has the ease to announce to ae eitks Nobility and Gentry present 
at the Caledonian Ball, Polish Ball, the Royal Academy Ball, and at Almack’s, that 
the second edition of the MINUET QUADRILLE, which was received with such 
great favour by the ——— company at the above balls, and several times re- 
— by some of the noble patronesses, is now Teady for delivery. This quadrille 

contains the “ Minuet de la Reine,” “La Camargo,” 
IL. and Louis XV.,” po most brilliantly concluded b 
to the five fi of the quadrille, this edition contains the music of the “ Minuet 
de la Cour” and “ Minuet d’Exaudet,” exactly as it was danced at Her Majesty's Bal 
Costumé. This quadrille is the atest success obtained hy M. Jullien since — 
original Polka,” “ Cellarius V: ” and “ Valse a Deux Temps,” and is nigh’ 
demanded at Almack’s. the nobility balls, where M. Jullien and Herr Kenig 
the honour to conduct and lead the orchestra. Price 4s., with illustrations of the 
correct costumes of the time in gold and colors, by Brandard ; also the correct core- 
ay = description of ~— of the Minuet, by M. E. Coulon, to be obtained at 
pene ee Se de Musique Dansante, 214, Regent Street, and every 
deol tres —s sane kingdom, by asking for ‘Jullien’s Minuet Quadrille, 





NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


“ Tell, Sister, Tell,” Vocal Duet, Clement White .....seesecssseeeesscecee 
“ They named him,” Song, J, O. Allman ......secccscesecececeseecoes 

“ Good Night,” ditto, ditto 
“Farewell,” ditto, ditto .. 0 tone ceseccecoocscaccecepece 
“ Ah why so cruel, fairest Maid,” ditto, ditto ee 

Also, publishing, the favourite Duet as sung by the Misses A. and M. Williams, 
“The Fortune Tellers,” by Clement White ....-....scessccossesescceseveee 2 6 
To be had of the Publisher, J. PROWSE, 13, Hanway Street, or of any Music or 

Bookseller in the United ited Kingdom. 


See meme nw nearer eeeeeeeeserees 
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TO GUITARISTS. 


MILLAR’S SONGS. 
Arranged for the Guitar, by ec 8 a 


“ Lays of Child Harold,” ee as id 

“ My native land, good — eo ee ee e + «+ Byron. 

“Lovely May”... . eae as ea Sods eed: oi Lady Bulwer Lytton. 
“ The Seraph’s Prayer”. oo ee © 20 oe T. Moore, Esq. 
“The Songs of Home” .. .. $3.0 Miss Isabella Browne. 
« If haunted by some radiant dream” ee 

“The Peri? .. so oo eo ee 

“ Ttalia Bella Italia” ee 00 ee 

“ Go and roam acre the world” .. .- .. 

“O sing to me”.. ee 

“ Go where the water slideth ‘ently ey ever.. .. 

“ The Mariner’s Hom: as 

“Loved Friend” .. . eo ee 

“ The Athenian Maid. - Piano Forte. a Cae 

As great complaints have | been made of the want of words that may be given to 
pupils, the has p d the above excellent arrangements of his songs, 
with the hope they may be of use to the instructor and pupil. 

All applications will be attended to and a list of other compositions sent, on appli- 
cation to Mr. Millar (Teacher of Singing), 13, Old Sidney Place, Bath, or the songs 
_ be obtained of D’Almaine, Chappell, Cramer and Addison, Boosey and Co., 

wer, 








JUST PUBLISHED, Price 6s. 
GRAND FANTASIA, 


For the Piano Forte, in which is introduced 
TWO NEW WALTZES AND GRAND MARCH, 
BY J. COHAN’ 


The two waltzes are arranged to be performed thus ;—the first alone, then the second 
alone, afterwards the two together, concluding with the two together in the left hand, 
while a brilliant variation is performed by the right hand. 

“ The introduction is very effective ; the two waltzes are not only dance-compel- 
ling, but evince great excellence, combined with brilliancy, while the grand march, 

hich constitutes the finale, is full of novel and striking ideas. This fantasia may 
take the foremost rank amongst those which have issued from Mr. Cohan’s musical 
mint ; it will — a am treat for the amateur, and a desideratum to the advanced 
student. — Era 

ALSO, 
GRAND MILITARY FANTASIA, 
Describing the great moral Revolution at Athens. . 

‘Brilliant and exciting.’”— Musical World. “ An extraordinary effort.”—Zra, 
“Treated with great taste.”—Court Gazette. “The highest order of music.”—Age. 
Rondo Brillante—“ A very original composition.”—Sun. 

London: Published by the Author, at his residence, 26, SOHO SQUARE, where 
may be had all the other compositions of Mr. COHAN, also his terms for lessons on 
the piano forte. 





NEW SONG, 


“MOTHER DEAR, WHY THUS IN TEARS,’ 


The Words by Mrs. LOUISA LEAR LEE. The Music by the late G. F. 
STANSBURY, Esq. Director of Covent Garden, St. James’s, and Surrey Theatres, 
His last composition—sung by Miss Romer, Miss Rainforth, Miss Betts, Miss Poole, 
and by Mrs. Louisa Lear Lee. Also may be had, “There may be happy days in 
store,’? by the same authoress, both from her musical drama of the “Deserted Wife ;” 
the music by ALEXANDER LEE. Copies may be had at her residence, 2, Denton 
Chain Street, St. Nicholas’ Square, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; also at Mr. Horn’s, Book- 
seller, Market Street, and most book and music sellers in Newcastle. Also for sale, 
the manuscripts of the “ Deserted Wife,” an Opera, and copies of Six Songs and 
Comic Duets, the Words by Mrs. Louisa Lear Lee, the Music by Alexander Lee. 





THE HARP. 
MR. H. J. TRUST, 


Professor of the Harp, 


(Pupil of N. C. Bochsa) and recently Conductor of the Music and Harpist to the 
Italian Opera Company of the Havannah, respectfully informs his friends and the 
ublic that he has pepe to England to ‘resume his profession as Teacher of the 

arp. For terms y at his residence, No. 20, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD 
STREET. The hi a references will be given. 
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LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE. 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
BOYCE’S SERVICES AND ANTHEMS, 


In two volumes, price 16s. each ; 
IN VOCAL SCORE, 


WITH A SEPARATE ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE ORGAN 
OR PIANOFORTE, 


BY VINCENT NOVELLO. 


The Work will be handsomely printed on large paper, in the same style as Novello’s 
Edition of Boyce’s Cathedral Music, and the First Volume will appear in Jany. 1846. 


*,* The Single Vocal Parts will be printed separate to each piece. 
The Alto and Tenor Parts will be engraved in the original Cleff. 


VOLUME I. 
Price—To Subscribers, 16s. To Non-Subscribers, 31s. 6d. 
' OR SINGLY THUS :— s. d. 
No. 1. Te Deum laudamus,in A, 4v. .. «6 «2 «oe 3S. f 46 
2. Jubilate Deo, in A, 4 v. ees OR Breit wh Nie OM 
3. 'O Peeiee TRAN, S We koe: 00, a9 (8 6, soe wo aa 
4. Give the king thy judgment, 3v. .. .. .. « « 3 0 
5. Wherewithal shalla young man, 5v. .. .. «2 « 2 O 
6. By the waters of Babylon,4.v. .. .. «. «2 «of o 2 6 
7. If we believe that Jesus died, 2v. .. .. «2 «2 «f 2 6 
GiwP Be foveal In:God, Be... a6. ioes Sa sense sce 2 EC 
9. Praise the Lord, ye servants,Solo .. .. .. «2 « 2 O 
10. Be thou my judge, O Lord, 2 v. ee ee a 
11. O give thanks unto the Lord,4v. .. .. .. «we « 3 O 
Ak PROTA OO IO MIDS 10 Mei riko 00) 96! -50 06 vee) Ma vwetts Oo 
13, Sing praians to the’Lord, S'v. 2.) ww 3. ke oe ae SO 
$4.: Dopelsiand,'O Tord Bele! sir ne eer ee ee Qe 
15. O sing unto the Lord, 2 v. eee ee ee 
5G. "se eee ees ONS ae RS aS He ae OE eee 
17. Sing, O Heavens ae ee ee oe er re, ee 
VOLUME II. 
Price—To Subscribers, 16s. To Non-Subscribers, 31s. 6d. 
OR SINGLY THUS :— 

No. 18. Te Deum, short service in€,4v... .. ».. 2. ? 3 0 

19. Jubilate, ditto, in C 4y. oo, oo Ie, 6d.§ 
WO SOMNOn Ba, ONs. ss 3s, os¢ SERA se 20 ac OO 
i. pecesen 16:the men, Ov... "se oo cot cs es ve SC 
22. I have surely built thee a house, 3v. .. .. «2 « 2 6 
93. herd, who akall dwell, -4:% 566 - ose claw t 00.14 ons pa 28 
24. O where shall wisdom be found, 5v. .. .. .. « 3 6 
25. Sing unto the Lord, Solo... .. .. oo «os of « 3 6 
20. Se TE eS AY, os we 0 oe) res ee . were Oe 
27. The: tion te Bag, Bones ak veh oa GE Gs Sats Qs 
28. The Lord is my light, 2v. .. .5 « of « o 3 O 
29. The Lord is full of compassion, 2y. .. .. « « 2 6 
30. The Heavens declare the glory of God, 3v... .. .. 4 0 
SL. O give thanks, 8@ wet ci Ge Hasl bs ce te ce 40 
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(MUSIC SELLER BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY,) 
69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 





SIGISMOND THALBERG. 


THE LAST COMPOSITIONS OF THIS<CELBBRATED PIANIST, 


TROISIEME NOCTURNE, 
Or. 51, (bis) ~ 5 5 |: 


L’,APOTHEOSE DE NAPOLEON, 
Or. 88. 
? 

*,* OPINION OF THE “MORNING POST.” 


“The Nocturne is one of the most graceful efforts of M. aretens® pe Its 
melody is exceedingly expressive, and its treatment ingenious, elegant, an babel 
continuous, The key is B major. In this Creag Seay the popular com, 
has abandoned all attempts at surprising, and has red to such means of ht. 
ing as are purely aed. The result is a morceau which, while it cannot but inter- 
est the connoiseur, is quite within reach of the moderately gifted amateur—sa 
desideratum which, added to its indisputable mm _ ensure for it a wider appre- 
ciation than for the Apge oad of his more elaborate and less pleasing compositions.” 
The 4 a transcript of the original marche poder o of Hector Berlioz, 
Bis...” by an eras maestoso, and diversified by brilliant passages of the 
arranger. The march is effectively introduced, and the coda is brilliant and 


spirited.” 
WESSEL & CO., 
No. 67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 
Publishers of the entire works of 
FREDERIC CHOPIN. 














NEW MUSIC FOR THE MASTERS. 


BY EDWARD CLARE. 


“ Lessons in Harmony,” 3s. “ Musical Parsing-tables,”’ 3s. “ Art of Preluding,” is. 
“Sacred Pianist,” ae —— each 2s. “MINUET DE LA Cov, and MINUET 
d’Exavupert,” 2s. arranged “ Sweet flowers of 
Melody,” 2s., _omposed by tty Edward Clare, and arranged by A. Meves ‘The Pretty 
little Pianist,” in books, each 2s , admirably adapted for young Pupils. “ The Royal 
Dunnka and Bohemian Polkas,”” 2s. “The Royal and Promenade Polkas,” 
2s. “The Original Polish Mazurka, or Cellarius Valse,” 2s. All well adapted for 
teaching. Also the follo Songs. “ When beauty lingers,” 2s. ‘ O lightly 
lightly tread,” 2s. “Sympathy,” 2s. “ Mother's eq 2s. 
“ House and friends farewell,” ox “Far o’er the Sea,” 2s. “ My lovely Kate,” 9s. 
“T dream of all things free,” 2 

London agents, "ADDISON AND HODSON, 210, Regent Street, and H. WHITE, 
= — Street. Agents for Dusiin, Marcus Moses, and for Epixsuncn, Paterson 

oy. 





JUST PUBLISHED, THE FOLLOWING 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES, 
BY 
HUNTEN, HERZ, BURGMULLER, ke. &e. 


Fantaisie Arabe, by Francois Hiinten .....6.seceeeeecscececeeseeranecses 3 0 
Les Yeux Bleus—Grande Valse brillante, in the 9% of “Une fleur sur son 
passage,” by Burgmiiller .... ..ssesesesceececseeeeees Ccececes coves cves 0 
Robert toi pling hese nelle by 3 by Chaulieu . eocccctescccsccccess 3 6 
Rondo é1 it, from Gise ay 9 BOE. choc ccbdcdnnvete Wb gb boee vend wkte ey 3 6 
Rondo brillant, ditto ditto ...... de doe 604 cc cath venbotherwinecdedercee © S 
Fantasia on French Airs, by Reselicn seeee ccvccccvcceecces Perererri i rereri 40 
Dito Lin GirOme, Ditto 20.0. ccscveccs cviccd ocdeccenlded See lebe dseuvecdbeve 40 
Three favorite Airs, from the Enchantress, by Chaulieu, each 26 
Gems of the Enchantress, (beaut illustrated er pe ‘Glover 2 ; 
2 


‘Woman’s Heart, from Ditto (illustrated) Ditto ...... 
CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nos. t and 2 of 
THREE GERMAN SONGS, 
Sung with distinguished success by 
MDLLE. SCHLOSS. 
The poetry by SCHILLER (with oe ay version). The music by HENRY 
No. 1.—* The gloomy night is away,” (Verschwunden ist die finstre Nacht.) 
No, 2.— “ Fair as a spirit.” (Schin wie ein stile 
No. 3.— “ The oak trees bend.” (Der Bie Bichwald. brauset.) 
MILLS, 140, New Bond Street. 
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said and Published by George Purkess, at the “Musical World” Office, 60, Deau- 

Street, Soho; where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post 
paid: city Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Row. Thursday, Jrily 17, 1845. 











